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system, and even in internal affairs when there
are several groups of nearly equal strength, it may
not work so smoothly. If unhappily the conditions
which preceded the American Revolution were so
far reproduced that the majority in one portion
of the King's dominions were opposed to a .policy
favoured by the majority in another portion,
where should the Sovereign turn for guidance?
Could he confidently accept the advice of his
English "government," when it may be a question
of deciding between it and another of his govern-
ments, which may be an Australian, a Canadian,
a South African, perhaps an Indian,* government ?
Even in home affairs, especially if Home Eule
for Ireland were developed into a federalist consti-
tution for the whole kingdom, or if the Referendum
were adopted, the King might seek advice which
his Cabinet could not always offer with the requisite
impartiality; as, for instance, whether a dissolution
might be required to solve an inter-state deadlock,
or whether a particular question ought to be sub-
mitted to the popular vote, or, again, which of the
leaders of a divided and heterogeneous Opposition

* It must not be forgotten that since the groat series of
reforms introduced by Lord Morley, the Governor-Genera
of India In Council, though still autocratic, stands at the
head of a hierarchy of legislative bodies and administrative
council with a large elective element* He is, therefore, in
close touch with the opinion of influential classes of the Indian
population. When the Indian Government and the India
Office disagree, as they do from time to time, must the final
decision always remain with the latter? True, the King-
Emperor exercises his prerogative which overrides both; but
then it would appear that he would only aot, as things stand,
on the advice of his Prime Minister and Secretary of State, wha
might be interested parties in the dispute.
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